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2614-MT  William  S.  Todd,  Badacsonyi  - UTCA  11,  Budapest  XI,  1113 
Hungary 

(Eastern  European,  British,  Communist  & Hungarian  Minors 
and  Paper  Money) 
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El  SEN,  Stuart  T. 
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General  Operating  Fund 

FRANCK- WIEBY,  G.  P 
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NEUMANN,  Paul 
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$2.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 

JF40.GelH:  1972:NM 

GELDER,  HENDRIK  ENNO  Van 
De  Nederlandse  Munten. 

The  history  of  Netherlands  money  from  500  to  date. 
Pub.  1972,  272pp,  illus. 

JF90.  DMeJ : 1 969  :ZM 

DE  MEY,  JEAN  R. 

De  Zeeuwse  Munten 
Pub.  1969,  44p,  illus. 
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JF90.VdaJ:1964:MGG 

VAN  DAALEN,  J.P.J.A.M. 

De  Munten  van  het  graafschap  Gronsveld.  Deel  II  Geschiedenis  van 
Gronsveld. 

Austrian  Netherlands. 

Pub.  1964,  38pp.,  illus. 

HA55.PelS:  1984:CMTD 
PELLETIER,  SERGE 

Canadian  Municipal  Trade  Dollars. 

Pub.  1984,  166pp,  illus. 

HA55 . SauJ : 1 982  :CTD 

SAUCHENKO,  JACK.  P. 

Canadian  trade  dollar  and  related  issues  handbook. 

Pub.  1982,  1st  ed.,  ca200pp,  some  illus. 

JF80.HolM:1979:R 

HOLLEMAN-TAS,  M. 

Rekenpenningen  uit  de  80-jarige  oorlog. 

Local  Netherland  copper  issues  from  1555-1648. 

Pub.  1979,  55pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


UNIDENTIFIED  COINS  OR  COUNTERSTAMPS  FROM  MY  COLLECTION 
Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

While  I do  have  a fairly  extensive  numismatic  knowledge,  there  are  quite  a few  coins 
and  counterstamps  in  my  collection  which  still  await  identification.  As  space  permits 
it,  I intend  to  publish  some  of  these  on  the  hope  that  others  may  be  knowledgeably 
where  I am  not.  If  anyone  wants  to  contact  me  directly  my  address  is:  Apt.  411- 
3500  Varsity  Dr.  NW,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2L  1Y3,  phone  (403)  284-1709.  My 
disability  keeps  me  nearly  always  at  home.  I do  not  have  an  answering  machine. 


* 

'is 


One  of  the  unknown  tokens  in  my  collection  is  made  of  lead.  On  one  side  it  sports 
crossed  keys,  on  the  other  the  mark  of  value  XII  (?).  Several  cities  have  crossed  keys 
in  their  arms,  a.o.  Leiden,  Bremen  and  Minden. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

More  on  "Cartwheels"  and  "Renal  Coinage ” of  Great  Britain 


I myself  had  been  wondering  about  which  weight  system  had  been  used  (on  the  1797 
Penny  and  2 Pence).  So  before  writing  that  little  piece  I had  consulted  a supposedly 
knowledgeable  dealer.  He  said  that  it  had  been  the  troy  system,  just  like  for  precious 
metals,  and  that  is  what  I implied.  But  I asked  a friend  to  weigh  the  pieces  at  her 
disposal,  and  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Franck-Weiby  is  absolutely  correct.  Fancy  that,  a 
government  with  sensible  intentions!  Around  1870  the  Spanish  government  even 
indicated  the  weight  of  their  coppers  for  similar  purposes. 

It  was  precisely  the  fact  that  the  British  government  had  stopped  the  minting  of  its 
coppers  that  led  to  chaos.  Even  by  the  time  of  that  stop,  in  1775,  the  mintage  was 
too  low.  As  even  the  official  weight  was  low  in  relation  to  the  nominal  value  (as  far 
as  I know)  private  initiative  jumped  in  with  outright  forgeries  and  imitations  or 
evasions.  The  mass  of  these  was  so  great  that  in  England  and  North  America  they 
at  times  dominated  the  circulation.  By  1784  public  annoyance,  combined  with  better 
minting  techniques,  led  to  the  issue  of  a wave  of  private  tokens,  usually  of  excellent 
workmanship  and  of  good  weight  compared  to  the  old  regals.  They  usually  could  be 
redeemed  at  central  locations  indicated  on  them.  Probably  the  best  reputation  was 
enjoyed  by  the  abundant  Anglesey  pieces,  issued  by  the  Paris  Mountain  Mines,  struck 
on  the  presses  of  Boulton  and  Watt.  This  company  also  issued  quite  heavy  penny 
pieces.  Soon  all  these  well  made  pieces,  later  called  Conder  tokens,  became  popular 
with  collectors.  At  the  same  time  more  and  more  showed  fraudulent  redemption 
locales  or  were  issued  in  the  name  of  fictitious  companies,  thus  duping  users  who 
wanted  to  redeem  them.  This,  combined  with  a ready  acceptance  of  bona  fide  pieces, 
even  pennies,  by  the  population,  and  the  improved  coining  system  of  Boulton  and 
Watt,  probably  prodded  the  government  into  action. 

I agree  that  the  size  of  the  (1797)  pieces  were  probably  an  added  deterrent  to  forgery, 
even  though  I once  saw  a contemporary  (i.e.  not  modern)  forgery  of  a cartwheel 
penny.  But  the  old  regal  coinage  was,  as  far  as  I know,  coined  at  an  intrinsic  value 
far  below  nominal  value.  That  would  make  forgery  attractive,  even  at  close  to  legal 
weight.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  newer  coinage.  Similarly,  in  1702,  the 
provinces  of  the  Dutch  Republic  plagued  by  a flood  of  lightweight  forgeries  and 
imitations  of  their  already  lightweight  copper  duits,  doubled  their  weight.  This 
effectively  eliminated  the  forgery  problem. 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot 
Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada 
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Golden  Fleece  Counterstamps 
on  Spanish  Cobs  in 
The  British  Museum 

Herman  Blanton,  NI#  LM115 

This  is  the  fourth  and  final  installment  of  my  survey  of  cobs  in  major  English 
museums.  Cobs  are  a crude  style  of  hand  hammered  coins.  I went  to  the  British 
Museum  in  January  2001  to  study  silver  cobs  from  the  Colombian  mints  of  Nuevo 
Reino  and  Cartagena.  While  looking  through  trays  of  coins  I came  across  some 
Spanish  cobs  with  a Golden  Fleece  counterstamp  applied  to  them.  The  coins  were 
properly  identified  as  issues  of  Brabant.  This  triggered  an  association  in  my  mind  as 
I recalled  references  to  a Golden  Fleece  counterstamp  on  a Nuevo  Reino  cob,  a photo 
of  one  is  in  Restrepo/Lasser,  coin  M46-401. 

Below  is  an  image  of  another  Nuevo  Reino  coin  from  the  1914  edition  of  Herrera’s 
El  Duro2 . The  coin  was  also  illustrated  as  an  engraving  in  the  April  1901  edition  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics3,  more  on  that  further  in  this  article. 


Adolfo  Herrera,  El  Duro,  plate  XVIII  number  4 
Host  coin  is  Nuevo  Reino,  8 Reales  1662  PORS,  R/L  # M46  - 32 
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The  Brabant  Counterstamped  pieces  in  the  British  Museum 


I found  four  counterstamped  Spanish  cobs  in  the  British  Museum  coin  trays,  as  listed 
below. 


• Cabinet  269,  tray  18,  coin  accession  # 1935-4-1-11239.  The  host  coin  is  a 
“Star  of  Lima”  style  8 reales  from  Lima  (Peru),  weight  is  25.094  grams. 
Looks  to  be  Calico  type  89,  with  the  denomination  8 above  the  assayer  V to 
the  left  of  the  left  column  and  the  mint  name  spelled  out  between  the  columns 
“LI*MA”  which  dates  the  coin  as  1659.  The  counterstamp  is  applied  to  the 
reverse  side  of  the  host  coin.  Image  of  this  coin  is  reproduced  herein. 

• Cabinet  269,  tray  22,  coin  accession  # 1923-9-2-5.  The  host  coin  is  a 
peninsular  (SPAIN  proper)  mint  but  I can’t  identify  which  one.  Weight  of  the 
coin  is  26.860  grams. 

• Cabinet  269,  tray  22,  coin  accession  # 1923-9-2-6.  Host  coin  is  Potosi  8 
Reales  1667  assayer  E. 

• Cabinet  269,  tray  22,  accession  # Geo  III  Spanish  Coin  # 1.  According  to 
Janet  Larkin,  King  George  III  was  a coin  collector  and  this  specimen  from  his 
personal  collection  came  to  the  museum  in  1823.  It  was  really  neat  to  hold 
and  admire  the  same  coin  that  a king  once  did  himself.  The  host  coin  is  a 
Potosi  8 Reales  1655  assayer  E,  Calico  type  101  with  letters  PH  beneath  the 
crown.  The  counterstamp  is  applied  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  host  coin. 
Image  of  this  coin  is  reproduced  herein. 


Catalog  References 

The  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  coins  with  the  Golden  Fleece  counterstamps  are 
cataloged  in  Delmonte4  as  number  324,  includes  8 reales,  4 reales  and  2 reales.  J.R. 
de  Mey5  assigns  catalog  number  255  to  8 reales  and  doesn’t  mention  4 or  2 reales. 
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© Copyright  The  British  Museum 

“Star  of  Lima”  8 reales,  accession  # 1935-4-1-1 1239 


Note  the  interesting  legend  on  the  reverse  (right  image),  the  legend  reads 
“HISPANIARVM  REX  ET  IHDIARVM”  The  REX  (king)  should  be  after 
Indiarvm,  not  before  it.  It  translates  into  English  as  “Spains  King  and  Indies”,  when 
it  should  read  “Spains  and  Indies  King”.  Note  also  the  backwards  N in  INDIARVM. 


© Copyright  The  British  Museum 

Close  up  of  the  counterstamp,  rotated  1 80° 
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© Copyright  The  British  Museum 

Potosi  8 Reales  1655  assayer  E,  accession  # Geo  III  Spanish  Coin  # 1 


© Copyright  The  British  Museum 

Close  up  of  the  counterstamp 
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The  counterstamps  beg  the  questions,  “Who,  what,  why,  where  and  when?” 

WHAT  is  the  counterstamp? 

Some  background,  this  design  is  the  emblem  for  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  an 
order  of  knights  created  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1430.  According 
to  Greek  mythology,  the  golden  fleece  is  the  sheepskin  that  Jason  and  his  Argonauts, 
aboard  the  ship  Argo,  searched  for  and  found.  The  idea  is  that  the  fleece  represents 
courage  and  boldness,  suitable  for  knights.  The  fleece  is  suspended  from  a “fire- 
steel”,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  B for  Burgundy. 

To  understand  how  the  Golden  Fleece  design  came  into  being  it  is  necessary  to  place 
it  in  historical  context.  The  history  of  Brabant,  Burgundy  and  France  is  much  too 
complicated  for  expounding  here  in  a brief  article,  but  we  can  start  in  the  14th  century 
with  claimants  to  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  in  dispute  over  sovereignty  of  the  Duchies 
with  their  cousins,  the  reigning  Kings  of  France.  On  September  6th,  1363,  King  John 
II  of  France  granted  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  to  his  fourth  son,  Philip.  John’s  eldest 
son  inherited  the  crown  as  Charles  V of  France.  During  the  next  50-60  years  there 
were  power  struggles  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  the  French  crown,  out  of 
these  rivalries  we  see  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece6. 

How  did  the  emblem  of  the  Golden  Fleece  itself  come  into  being?  I designed  to  find 
out  and  my  search  lead  me  to  the  catalog  produced  for  a museum  exhibit  in  Brussels, 
1996.  A wealth  of  information  on  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is  in  the  book  and 
as  it  is  published  by  the  Royal  Library  of  Belgium,  I believe  the  information  is 
reliable.  The  catalog  is  entitled  L’ordre  de  la  Toison  d’or,  de  Philippe  le  Bon  a 
Philippe  le  Beau  (1430-1505):  ideal  ou  reflect  d’une  societe ? In  English  the  title 
translates,  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  from  Philip  the  Good  to  Philip  the 
Handsome  (1430-1505):  ideal  or  reflection  of  society? 

The  next  generation  after  Charles  V of  France  and  Philip  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  saw 
increased  hostilities  among  the  key  participants  in  the  power  struggle.  Charles  the  VI 
succeeded  his  father  Charles  V as  King  of  France,  but  with  his  recurring  insanity  the 
cousins  contended  one  with  another  for  power.  Philip  the  Bold’s  son,  John  the 
Fearless  was  enemies  with  his  cousin  Louis  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  The 
struggle  between  John  the  Fearless  and  Louis  of  Orleans  is  a good  place  to  start  with 
the  emblem  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

During  that  time  in  history  it  was  common  to  take  emblems  and  mottoes  to  represent 
oneself,  and  as  a symbol  of  affiliation  with  some  one  more  powerful.  To  a degree  we 
still  do  this  today,  consider  military  patches  and  medals.  The  importance  of  these 
emblems  and  mottoes  must  not  be  overlooked  or  we  will  miss  the  understanding  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  emblem.  Louis  of  Orleans  took  as  his  emblem  the  figure  of  a 
knotty  stick,  or  club.  To  this  he  added  the  words  “ie  lennvie”7,  which  translate 
roughly  as  “I  Annoy  It”,  referring  to  the  Burgundians.  Not  to  be  intimidated  or  out 
done,  John  the  Fearless  counters  this  motto  with  one  of  his  design.  In  1405  John 
chose  a carpenter’s  plane  as  his  emblem  and  added  the  words  “ik  hovd”,  which 
translates  roughly  as  “ I Hold  It”.  The  plane  is  in  the  shape  of  a horizontal  “B”  and  is 

shown  in  motion  with  wood  chips  flying,  symbolizing  the  shaving  down  of  the  knotty 

• 8 

stick  of  his  opponent  Louis. 
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The  conflict  among  the  cousins  escalated  with  Louis  being  murdered  in  1407  and 
John  the  Fearless  assassinated  in  1419,  all  of  these  events  drew  the  participants  into 
the  100  years  war,  which  is  another  story. 

Philip  the  Good  inherited  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  immense  other  territories  that 
his  father  John  the  Fearless  had  built  up.  He  took  his  father’s  emblem  of  the  plane 
and  converted  it  to  a “fusil”  or  fire-steel,  a good  translation  would  actually  be  lighter, 
a device  still  used  for  starting  fire.  The  fire-steel  is  operated  by  putting  two  fingers 
through  the  loops  of  the  B and  holding  the  flint  in  the  other  hand.  Philip’s  emblem  is 
more  aggressive  and  dangerous  than  the  plane  of  his  father,  as  the  fire-steel  launches 
sparks  instead  of  wood  chips.  To  the  emblem  he  added  the  words  “ante  ferit  quam 
flamma  micet”  which  roughly  translates  as  “it  strikes  before  bursting  to  flame”9. 
Philip  developed  his  emblem  / motto  in  1421-2. 

It  was  in  1430,  some  sources  say  1429,  that  Philip  the  Good  established  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  For  the  order  he  chose  his  personal  emblem,  the  fire-steel  in  the 
shape  of  “B”  for  Burgundy,  placed  two  of  them  back  to  back  and  suspended  the 
fleece  from  a flint  stone  positioned  between  the  fire-steels. 

The  emblem  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  the  Collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  have  been 
used  on  thousands  if  not  millions  of  coins  in  the  last  500  years,  it  is  by  far  one  of  the 
most  familiar  designs  on  Spanish  coinage.  Even  though  it  is  familiar,  the  origin  of 
the  design  itself  is  not  well  known,  at  least  it  wasn’t  to  me.  The  counterstamps  on  the 
coins  shown  here  are  small  and  difficult  to  see,  so  I have  reproduced  here  another 
image  taken  from  a Spanish  Netherlands  1655  Patagon  of  Philip  IV. 


Image  used  with  permission  of  Gary  West 

WHO  applied  the  counterstamps? 

The  counterstamps  where  authorized  by  officials  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  Spain’s  claim 
to  the  Southern  Netherlands,  including  Brabant  and  her  association  with  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  go  back  to  Maximilian  I,  of  the  house  of  Habsburg.  Through 
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political  agreements,  Maximilian’s,  father  Frederick  III,  arranged  the  betrothal  of 
Maximilian  to  Marie  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Rash,  sometimes  called 
Charles  the  Bold,  (son  of  Philip  the  Good  and  great  grandson  of  Philip  the  Bold 
mentioned  earlier).  The  accounts  that  I read  say  that  the  children  were  attracted  to 
each  other  and  it  was  an  affair  of  the  heart  as  well  as  political.  It  was  a complicated 
and  long  political  affair  that  looked  as  though  the  betrothal  would  never  consummate 
in  marriage.  It  was  only  after  Charles  the  Rash  died  in  battle  against  the  French  in 
1477,  that  Marie  and  Maximilian  were  wed,  even  then  Marie  and  her  mother 
Margaret  of  York  had  to  make  skillful  negotiations  to  deny  competing  French 
aspirations  to  marry  Marie  to  Charles,  son  of  Louis  XI.  This  marriage,  which  brought 
wealth  and  additional  power  to  the  Habsburgs,  forever  changed  the  course  of 
European  history.  For  further  information  see  Crankshaw10. 

Through  Maximilian’s  marriage  to  Marie  the  house  of  Habsburg  inherited  Burgundy 
and  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  When  Charles  V of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  ( not  to  be  confused  with  Charles  V of  France),  grandson  of 
Maximilian,  retired  in  1556,  he  divided  his  dominions,  into  two  parts,  with  claims  to 
Germany,  Austria  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  going  to  his  brother  Ferdinand;  Spain, 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  New  World  and  more  going  to  Charles’  son,  Philip  II. 
This  division  took  two  years.  It  is  from  this  division  that  Spain  held  claim  to  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  that  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  later  split  into  two 
branches,  the  Habsburg  and  Spanish  branches.  The  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Spanish 
branch  is  today  held  by  King  Juan  Carlos. 

WHERE? 

The  coins  were  counterstamped  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  Brabant  region 
including  Brussels  in  what  is  today  Belgium. 

WHEN  and  WHY? 

It  looks  as  though  there  were  a great  number  of  Spanish  coins  circulating  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  during  the  middle  part  of  the  17th  century.  Part  of  this  money 
was  to  finance  the  Army  of  Flanders  during  the  Thirty  Years  War".  A great  number 
of  these  Spanish  coins  were  cobs  and  a lot  of  the  cobs  were  found  to  be  underweight 
and  low  purity,  likely  related  to  the  mint  scandal  at  Potosi  which  led  Philip  IV  to 
order  a complete  redesign  of  the  coins  (to  the  beautiful  pillars  and  waves  design) 
produced  in  South  American  mints.  Also  the  practice  of  clipping,  or  trimming  of 
metal  along  the  coin  edge  was  responsible  for  some  light  weight  coins.  In  section 
nine  of  Philip  IV’s  pragmatica  of  October  1st,  1650,  he  specifically  banned  counterfeit 
coins  that  originated  in  France  and  Portugal  as  distinct  from  the  spurious  coins 
originating  in  Peru,  which  were  recalled12.  In  order  to  reduce  fraud  and  facilitate 
commerce  the  government  required  all  Spanish  cobs  to  be  turned  in  to  the  mint  for 
melting  and  made  into  new  money.  In  areas  were  there  was  no  mint,  certain  money 
changers  were  authorized  to  test  the  cobs,  and  if  they  determined  the  coins  were  of 
proper  weight  and  fineness  to  counterstamp  them  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  This 
practice  began  in  1652  and  ended  approximately  1672  when  the  government 
“discovered”  that  the  people  were  clipping  the  counterstamped  coins  and  so  even 
though  they  were  stamped  as  proper  weight,  they  had  now  become  adulterated  and 
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hence  the  stamp  was  no  longer  a reliable  indicator  of  full  weight  coins13.  As  well  as 
clipped  coins  there  were  possibly  counterfeited  counterstamps  as  well14. 


With  thanks  to  Brunk  and  previous  generations  of  numismatists,  we  today  have 
information  that  could  otherwise  may  have  become  lost  or  so  obscure  as  not  to  be 
identifiable.  Gregory  G.  Brunk  compiled  an  anthology  of  articles  concerning 
countermarks  on  coins  in  his  World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and  Modem  Coins15. 
In  it  he  reprints  an  article  from  the  April  1901  edition  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  entitled  Counterstamps  on  Spanish  and  Spanish-  American  Coins.  The 
Journal  article  in  turn  was  a reprint  and  I assume  a translation,  of  an  article  printed  by 
Alphonse  DeWitte  in  the  Revue  Beige.  In  that  article  was  a quotation  from  an  official 
announcement,  bill  or  placard  which  is  highly  informative,  the  announcement  was 
printed  in  1652  at  Antwerp.  The  quotation  below  is  from  the  1901  Journal. 


“TOUCHING  SPANISH  REALS 

“It  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that  among  the  above-named  Reals  - the  whole  pieces 
called  Mattes,  and  the  parts  thereof,  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths,  - it  is 
found  on  assaying  them,  that  a great  number  of  those  from  Peru  and  other  places  have 
been  adulterated,  counterfeited,  or  are  not  up  to  standard  in  alloy  or  in  weight,  so  that 
the  public  are  unable  to  value  them  at  their  actual  worth  and  it  is  also  difficult  to 
discern  the  good  from  the  bad:  for  this  reason  we  have,  in  the  past,  and  do  now 
declare  them  base;  and  further,  as  the  Reals  of  Spain  and  Mexico,  which  have 
circulated  among  the  people  for  forty,  twenty,  ten,  and  two-and-a-half  pattars,  are  all 
too  light  in  weight,  we  do  ordain  that  they  shall  be  brought  to  the  mints,  or  to  the 
sworn  money-changers,  so  that  the  value  thereof  may  be  determined  according  to 
assays  which  shall  be  made;  and  the  better  to  discern  between  the  Reals  of  Spain  and 
Mexico  (of  just  weight  and  alloy)  and  those  of  Peru,  we  further  ordain  that  before  it 
be  permitted  to  put  them  in  circulation  they  shall  be  carried  to  our  mints  as  aforesaid; 
or  in  places  where  there  are  no  mints,  to  the  sworn  moneyers,  there  to  be  marked  with 
punches  prepared  for  this  purpose,  under  penalties  set  forth  in  these  placards. 

“Reals  of  Spain  and  Mexico  being  counter  marked  with  this  device  may  be  allowed  to 
circulate  as  of  the  value  of  forty-eight  pattars.” 


Also  from  the  1901  Journal  article  is  an  engraving  of  the  same  1662  eight  reales 
which  is  photographed  in  Hererra  1914  featured  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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How  does  a fire-steel  work? 

To  make  fire  with  this  device  you 
need  three  things;  flint,  tender  and 
steel,  the  harder  the  steel  the  better. 
By  striking  the  steel  against  the  flint, 
pieces  of  the  steel  are  abraded  and 
this  causes  sparks,  the  sparks  must 
be  directed  into  the  tender  to  set  the 
tender  aflame. 


Thanks  to  Curator  Helen  Wang  and  museum  assistant  Ian  Lewis  for  their  generous 
assistance  during  my  inspection  of  the  collection  and  providing  reference  books  from 
the  department’s  library.  A special  thanks  to  Janet  Larkin  who  also  assisted  me  and 
arranged  for  the  photographs.  For  reference,  the  web  site  address  for  the  British 
Museum  is  http://www.thebritishmuseum.ac.uk/ 

Thanks  also  to  the  following  persons  for  their  assistance  in  my  research:  Dr.  Barrie 
Cook,  British  Museum,  Curator  of  Medieval  and  Early  Modem  Coins;  Philippe  Elsen 
of  Jean  Elsen  Numismates;  Nicholas  C.  Seijffardt  at  Simtom.marketing@pandora.be; 
Jane  Colvard  at  the  ANA  library;  Gary  West  of  Colonial  Era  Coins  for  use  of  his 
image;  and  of  course  our  own  NI  librarians  Granvyl  Hulse  and  Jim  Haley. 
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The  author  grants  non-exclusive  use  to  Numismatics  International  and  reserves  the 
right  to  publish  elsewhere.  Images  of  coins  in  the  British  Museum  Collection  are 
©Copyright  The  British  Museum  and  reproduced  with  permission. 
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CANADIAN  COINS  MARKED  WITH  A T 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

Several  Canadian  coin  denominations  dated  2000  (5  cent  pieces)  and  2001  (others  as 
well)  appear  with  and  without  the  letter  "P"  under  the  neck  of  the  queen.  This  "P" 
does  not  stand  for  Philadelphia  or  Proof  but  for  Plated  or  Palquee.  In  1999  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mint  installed  a new  plating  plant,  which  now  manufactures  nickel-over- 
copper coated  steel  planchets  for  coins.  Besides  by  the  "P"  the  plated  "nickels"  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  unplated  ones  by  being  magnetic.  The  others  are  made 
from  copper-nickel,  which  is  non-magnetic.  Unplated  dimes  and  quarters  are  struck 
on  nickel  blanks,  which  are  also  magnetic. 
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THE  MONEY  OF  THE  SERBIAN  MEDIEVAL  TOWNS 

Slavoljub  Petrovic,  Sabac,  Yugoslavia,  NI  #2261 

The  first  mint  of  the  Serbian  medieval  money,  as  we  have  already  written,  was 
located  in  Brskovo.1  Later  on,  with  the  spreading  of  the  state  and  with  the 
economical  need  for  jobs,  mints  were  founded  in  other  places  as  well.  While  the  king 
was  in  power,  he  tended  to  keep  the  right  to  mint  coins  only  for  himself.  During  the 
medieval  ages  Serbia  had  a few  important  mines  of  silver,  Brskovo,  Rudnik,  Novo 
Brdo,  where  the  mints  were,  but  it  didn’t  have  state  mints  in  the  true  meaning.  The 
king  fulfilled  his  right  by  giving  license  to  certain  goldsmiths,  most  often  in  the 
places  where  the  mines  were  located,  to  mint  a certain  amount  of  money  under  his 
authority. 

The  minting  of  money  without  the  authority  of  the  ruler  was  strongly  punished.  The 
work  of  the  goldsmith  was  regulated  by  law  which  was  passed  by  czar  DuSan  in  the 
Gathering  in  Skoplje  in  1349,  and  it  was  complemented  five  years  later  in  the 
Gathering  in  Ser  in  1354.  In  the  articles  168,  169  and  170  of  the  Law  it  wrote: 

"The  goldsmiths  should  not  settle  in  the  tribal  states  and  on  king’s 
land.  They  should  only  settle  in  the  towns  which  the  czar  chose  for 
the  minting  of  money." 

"If  the  goldsmith  settles  down  in  a village  instead  of  a town  and  on  the 
king’s  land,  let  that  village  be  evacuated  and  the  goldsmith  burnt.  If 
it  is  confirmed  that  the  goldsmith  minted  dinars  secretly,  the  goldsmith 
will  be  burnt  and  the  town  will  pay  a fine  which  is  determined  by  the 
czar." 

"The  goldsmith  workshops  will  work  in  the  king’s  towns  and  they  will 
produce  for  their  needs." 

The  craftsmen  who  minted  money  were  mainly  foreigners,  and  this  could  be 
confirmed  by  the  errors  which  could  be  seen  in  the  Serbian  language.  Some  of  them 
were  from  Venice,  others  of  Byzantine,  and  the  rest  were  Saxons  or  from  Dubrovnik. 

With  the  weakening  of  the  central  government,  attempts  of  usurpation  were  noticed 
which  was  mostly  expressed  after  DuSan ’s  death  and  after  the  breakdown  of  the 
Serbian  medieval  state. 


1 Slavoljub  Petrovid,  "Brskovo  Mine  and  Mint  of  Serbian  Medieval  Money",  NI 
Bulletin,  July  2000,  pp.  189- 193. 
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The  money  is  minted  by  numerous  rich  people,  certain  towns  and  also  by  the 
patriarch  himself.2  This  is  certainly  a very  interesting  period  of  Serbian  numismatics 
when  numerous  kinds  of  money  appeared.  Money  with  the  name  of  the  town  was 
minted  as  town  money  only  and  on  one  side  was  the  name  of  the  ruler  or  feudal  lord 
on  whose  behalf  the  money  was  minted. 

On  the  seaside,  in  towns  in  which  for  a shorter  or  a longer  time  they  were  under 
Serbian  reign,  beside  the  silver,  copper  money  was  also  minted.  These  towns  had  a 
special  autonomy  which  was  arranged  by  the  regulations  of  the  town  by  laws. 

Except  folars,  in  certain  towns,  like  Kotor,  a smaller  value  was  minted:  half  folar 
( polu  folar).  Because  of  a faster  development  of  goods-money  relation,  town  money 
in  coast  towns  appeared  earlier,  having  in  mind  that  trade  with  the  inner  part  of  the 
country  occurred  there.  Up  to  now,  thirty-three  types  and  twenty-eight  subgroups  are 
recognized.3 

When  we  talk  about  the  appearance  of  money  in  the  continental  part  of  the  country, 
except  trade,  a very  important  role  also  was  the  fact  that  some  of  these  towns  used 
to  be  the  capitals,  for  a shorter  or  a longer  time  (Novo  Brdo,  Prizren,  Smederevo, 
Skoplje)  or  the  centers  of  some  administrative  centers  (Smedervo,  Novo  Brdo, 
Rudnik,  Rudiste). 

Here  we  shall  bring  up  a description  of  silver  coins  only,  the  ones  minted  in  the  inner 
parts  of  the  country. 

Even  though  Brskovo  is  mentioned  as  the  first  Serbian  Mint,  still  Novo  Brdo  near 
Gnjilane  is  the  origin  of  Serbian  numismatics.  The  first  certain  mention  of  this  town 
is  from  1326,  but  scientists  assume  that  this  town  existed  from  after  1303.4  Thanks 
to  rich  mines  of  silver  this  place  had  come  to  be  the  first  place  among  Serbian  mines 
up  to  the  mid  XTV  century.5  The  mint  here  had  worked  from  1341  up  to  the  fall  of 
Novo  Brdo  under  the  Turks  in  1455.6  Novo  Brdo  is  the  first  place  whose  name  we 
find  on  the  coins. 


2 M.  Ugrubic,  Novdani  sistem  jugoslavije.  Beograd  1967,  p.41. 

3 Sergije  Dimitrijevic,  Medieval  Serbian  Coins.  Beograd  1997,  p.32. 

4 M.  Dinid,  Za  istoriju  rudarstva  u srednjovekovnoj  Srbiji  i Bosni  II.  Beograd 
1962,  p.37. 

5 M.  Dinic,  Za  istoriju  rudarstva..  JI,  p.38. 

6 M.  Dinic,  Srpske  zemlje  u srednjem  veku.  Beograd  1973,  pp. 33 1-334. 
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Duke  Lazar  published  two  types  of  his  money  on  which  we  have  the  name  of  the 
town  in  Italian.7 

Except  duke  Lazar’s  money,  despot  (title  of  Serbian  rulers  after  the  Kosovo  battle) 
Djuradje  Brankovic  also  minted  money  in  this  mint  during  the  time  when  this  town 
was  under  his  reign. 

Rudnik  is  an  important  mine  from  which  copper,  silver  and  lead  was  taken  out.  The 
first  undoubtable  news  about  it  was  from  1293.8  Very  quickly,  Rudnik  had  a certain 
development.  It  became  like  Brskovo  and  the  second  mint  in  Serbia  was  opened.9 
"Grossi  de  Rudnico"  were  minted  in  this  mine  place.10  This  name  for  a certain  type 
of  money  will  be  held  up  to  the  end  of  the  XIV  century.  The  money  of  kings 
Vladislav,  Stefan  Decanski,  Dragutin  and  Dusan  was  minted  here.  The  first  Serbian 
money  with  cyrillic  letters  was  minted  in  this  town  by  king  Dragutin.  After  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom,  the  money  was  minted  here  by  Nikola  Altomanovic,  duke  Lazar  and 
Despot  Stefan  Lazarevic.  Later,  Despot  Djurdje  Brankovic  had  special  treatment  for 
Rudnik  and  during  his  reign  the  name  of  this  mine  is  found  on  the  receipt  of  one  type 
of  his  money. 

Smederevo  was  built  by  Despot  Djurdje  Brankovic  between  1428-1430  as  the  last 
shelter  in  front  of  the  Turks.  During  the  reign  of  Djurdje  Brankovic  (1427-1456)  six 
types  of  money  with  the  name  of  the  town  was  minted.  His  son  and  the  heir  of 
Despot  Lazar  (1456-1458)  issued  two  types  of  his  money  on  which  the  name  of 
Smederevo  was  written.  The  name  on  the  money  was  written  in  whole  or  shortened, 
in  one  or  more  rows.  The  town  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  by  the  Turks  in  1439, 
but  the  Despot  liberated  it  in  1453.  The  Turks  definitely  occupied  it  in  1459,  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  Serbian  medieval  state. 

Prizren  was  one  of  the  most  important  Serbian  old  towns.  The  residence  of  the 
Bishop  was  in  it  from  the  eleventh  century.  Its  development  was  attained  during  the 
first  seven  decades  of  the  XIV  century.  At  the  time,  in  it  was  the  numerous  and  quite 
active  Dubrovnik  colony.  The  documents  from  1320  show  that  the  people  from 
Dubrovnik  were  the  renters  of  the  Prizren  customs.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
Serbian  medieval  state,  Prizren  was  for  some  time  under  the  reign  of  king  Vukasin. 
With  the  help  of  the  people  of  Dubrovnik,  who  brought  craftsmen  for  minting 
money,11  he  had  his  own  mint  in  the  town,  in  which,  among  others,  his  money  was 
minted  with  the  name  of  the  town. 


7 Vladimir  Kondic,  Novae  u Beogradu.  Beograd  1967,  p.100. 

x M.  Dinic,  Za  istoriju  rudarstva.. .II,  p.3. 

9 M.  Dinic,  Za  istoriju  rudarstva. ..II,  p.4. 

10  M.  Dinic,  Za  istoriju  rudarstva. ..II,  p.  1 2. 

11  M.  ReSetar,  Dubrovacka  numizmatika  I,  Sremski  Karlovci-Beograd  1924,  p. 5 13. 
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Skoplje  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  second  century  B.C.  At  the  time  of  king 
Milutin  it  became  a part  of  the  Serbian  state.  DuSan  declared  himself  as  czar  in  1346. 
In  it,  and  in  1349,  he  proclaimed  his  Legal  Code.  After  the  death  of  czar  DuSan  it 
was  held  by  king  VukaSin,  and  later  Vuk  Brankovid.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Turks 
in  1391.  After  the  battle  of  Angora  (1402),  at  the  time  when  the  Turks  controlled  the 
occupied  places  of  Serbia  less,  money  was  minted  in  Skoplje  and  on  the  money  was 
the  name  of  the  town.12 

Srebrenica  exists  from  the  mid  XIV  century.13  Throughout  time  it  suddenly 
developed  thanks  to  the  silver  mines  and  developing  trade.  As  a already  developed 
mining  place,  Srebrenica  could  not  stay  long  without  its  mint.  According  to  the 
written  sources  a mint  existed  in  it  already  in  the  second  half  of  the  XIV  century 
when  the  money  "grossi  de  Srebreniza"  is  mentioned.14  During  the  XV  century 
Srebrenica  often  changes  its  master  until  1462,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Turks.15 
From  mid  1417,  when  Srebrenica  was  under  the  reign  of  the  Serbian  Despot,  the 
money  was  minted  in  it  with  the  inscription:  HOB  A H.EKA  npCnOIIHjHA  HECIIOTA  (A 
new  mint  of  master  despot).16 

The  mining  settlement  Rudiste  was  near  Belgrade.  There  was  some  trace  about  it  in 
the  Dubrovnik  archive  sources  from  the  mid  XV  century.17  The  name  of  this  place 
could  be  seen  on  one  type  of  Serbian  medieval  money  as  well  as  in  the  historic 
sources.  The  money  of  duke  IvaniS  with  the  name  of  this  place  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  research  of  the  silver  mine  which  was  near  Belgrade.  In  the  time  of  Despot 
Djurdje  Brankovic  there  was  a mint  in  this  mining  place. 


12  Dr.  Ljubomir  Nedeljkovid,  Pre-despotski  novae  porodice  Vukovid  Brankovic, 
Zbornik  21-23,  Muzej  primenjene  umetnosti.  Beograd  1977-1979,  p.43. 

13  M.  Dinic,  Za  istoriju  rudarstva  u srednjovekovnoj  Srbiji  i Bosni  I,  p.48. 

14  Ibid.,  p.51. 

15  Ibid.,  p.86. 

16  Ibid.,  p.69. 

17  M.  Dinic,  Za  istoriju  rudarstva. .JI,  p.23. 
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5.  Skoplje;  6.  Srebrenica;  7.  RudiSte. 

This  appearance  of  money  on  which  is  found  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  mint 
was,  at  the  time  of  Duke  Lazar,  has  a great  importance  for  the  history  of  money  of 
medieval  Serbia.  From  this  moment  and  right  through  till  the  moment  of  the  fall  of 
the  Serbian  State,  and  the  Turk  occupation,  all  the  rulers  have  on  at  least  one  type  of 
their  money  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  minted.  This  shows  us  that  the 
Serbian  medieval  money  developed  as  a part  of  the  European  minting.18 


18  Istorija  primenjene  umetnosti  kod  Srba  I,  Srednjovekovna  Srbija  ( History  of  the 
applied  arts  with  the  Serbs,  Vol.  1 , Serbia  in  the  middle  ages).  Beograd  1977,  p.  161. 
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CATALOG: 


NOVO  BRDO 


Duke  Lazar  (1371-1389) 


1.  The  Duke  is  standing.  In  his  right  hand  he  is  holding  a mace  with  a cross  at 
the  top.  Inscription:  KHE3b  JIA3APB 

The  Christ  is  standing.  With  his  right  hand  he  is  blessing  and  with  his  left, 
he  is  holding  the  gospel  on  his  chest. 

Inscription:  M(ONETA)  AR(GENTEA)  NOVOMONTE 


2.  The  Duke  is  standing.  In  his  right  hand  he  is  holding  a mace. 

Inscription:  CONTE  LASARO 

The  Christ  is  standing  in  a mondorla. 

Inscription:  MO(NETA)  ARGE(NTEA)  NOVOMONTE 

Despot  Djurdie  Brankovic  (1427-1456) 

3.  The  Despot  is  sitting  on  the  throne  without  a back.  He  is  holding  in  one  hand 
a sword,  and  in  the  other  a ball  with  a cross. 

Inscription:  IIECnOTb  riOPbrb 

Lion.  A heraldry  symbol  of  the  family  Brankovic. 

Inscription:  HOBO  BPbllO 


4.  Inscription  in  3 lines:  TNb  HE  / CEIOTb  / FlOPbrb 

Lion  with  a big  mane  and  with  a upward  tail. 
Inscription:  HOBO  5-P-b-ZI-O 
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RUDNIK 


Despot  Djurdie  Brankovic  (1427-1456) 


5.  Despot  sits  on  the  throne  without  a lean  for  the  back.  He  holds  a straightened 
up  sword  in  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  a ball  with  a cross. 

Inscription:  flECnOT  riOPbrb 

Lion.  Inscription:  P-Y-D-N-H-K-b 

SEMEDEREVO 


Despot  Djurdie  Brankovic  (1427-1456) 


6.  The  Despot  is  sitting  on  a throne  without  a lean  for  the  back.  In  his  right 
hand  he  is  holding  a straightened  up  sword  and  in  his  left  a ball  with  a cross. 
Inscription:  IIECnOTb  riOPbrb 

The  lion  turned  left. 

Inscription:  C-M(e)TI(e)-P(e)-B-0 


7.  The  Despot  is  standing  with  a crown  on  his  head.  In  his  right  hand,  he  is 
holding  a straightened  up  sword  and  in  his  left  a ball  with  a cross. 
Inscription:  IIECnOTb  riOPbrb 

The  lion  walks  to  the  left.  Inscription:  C-M(e)-H(e)P(e)B-0 
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8. 


9. 


} 10. 


11. 


12. 

> 


Inscription  in  three  horizontal  rows:  TNb  RE  / CEtOTb  / FKDPbTb 
The  lion  walks  to  the  left.  Inscription:  CMEJIE-PE-B-0 


Inscription  in  two  horizontal  rows:  TNb  ZIECnO  / Tb  TlOPbr  b 


The  lion  walks  to  the  left.  Inscription:  C-M(e)-II(e)-P(e)-B-0 


The  name  of  the  place  written  in  two  rows:  CMEfl  / EPEBO 
The  lion  walks  to  the  left. 


The  lion.  Inscription:  C-M(e)-H(e)-P(e)-B-0 
Double  cross  with  n - S at  sides.  Inscription:  EIEC-nOTb 
Despot  Lazar  Djurdievic  (1456-1458) 


The  ruler  stands  in  front  of  a low  throne.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a 
straightened  up  sword,  and  in  his  left  a ball  with  a cross. 

Inscription:  IIEC(noT)  JIA3APb 


The  lion  with  a big  mane  and  a rapped  up  tail  in  the  shape  of  S,  a heraldry 
symbol  of  the  family  Brankovid. 

Inscription:  CMEZIEPEBO 
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13. 


V o! 

\®BG/ 


JIA3  / The  Crown  / APb 

The  lion.  Inscription:  CM(enepe)BO 


PRIZREN 


End  of  XIV  Century 


14.  Inscription  in  three  rows:  IIIII  / nPI3P  / ENb 

The  Christ  sits  on  the  throne  without  a lean  for  the  back,  with  his  right  hand 
he  blesses,  and  with  his  left  he  holds  the  gospel. 


15.  Inscription  in  two  rows:  nPI3P  / ENL 

The  Christ  stands  blessing.  He  holds  the  gospel  on  his  breast. 

SKOPLJE 


Beginning  of  XV  Century) 


16.  Inscription  in  three  rows:  III  / CKO  / ElJIb 

The  Christ  sits  on  a throne  without  a lean  for  the  back,  blesses  and  on  his 
breast  holds  the  gospel. 
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17.  The  saint  stands,  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a censer,  in  his  left  the  gospel. 
Inscription:  CKOllJIb 

The  Christ  sits  on  a low  throne  without  a lean  for  the  back.  With  his  right 
hand  he  blesses  and  with  his  left  he  holds  the  gospel  on  his  breast. 

SREBRENICA 


Despot  Stefan  Lazarevic  (Duke  1389-1402,  Despot  1402-1427) 


18.  Inscription  in  four  rows:  NOBA  /U,EKA  T / NA  IIEC  /IIOTA 
The  Christ  stands  in  a mandorla. 

RUDISTE 


Duke  Ivanis  (The  First  Half  of  XIV  Century) 


19.  Inscription  in  three  rows:  BOEB  / IIA  HBA  / HHIIIb 

The  lion  with  a big  mane  and  a straightened  up  tail. 
Inscription:  P-Y-II-H-III-A 

Despot  Djurdie  Brankovic  (1427-1456) 


20.  Inscription  in  two  rows:  PYII/HIIIA 
The  lion. 
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OUR  LADY  OF  POMPEII 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Most  people  visit  Pompeii  to  see  the  justly  famous  Roman  ruins  - though  not  always 
appreciatively,  I might  add.  One  elderly  lady  once  told  me  that  she  was  very 
disappointed  with  the  place:  "It  was  like  a bomb-site,"  she  said,  "so  I left  my  husband 
to  look  around  and  sat  down  to  get  on  with  my  knitting!"  Each  to  his  or  her  own, 
I suppose.  But  in  the  modern  town  near  the  ruins  is  another  place  of  interest,  missed 
by  most  visitors,  and  known  only  to  pilgrims  there:  the  basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary. 

Now,  it  isn’t  the  basilica  itself  which  attracts  pilgrims,  but  the  miraculous  painting  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  which  it  houses  (1).  The  painting  is  represented  on  the 
obverse  of  the  small  silver  medal  shown,  VA  times  actual  size,  in  Fig.  1.  It  shows 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Infant  Jesus  sitting  on  her  knee.  Mary  is  handing  a rosary 
to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  kneeling  on  the  right,  whilst  Jesus  hands  another  rosary  to 
St.  Dominic,  kneeling  on  the  left  (2).  The  obverse  legend  is  M.  SS.  DEL  ROSARIO 
POMPEI  = Most  Holy  Mary  of  the  Rosary,  Pompeii. 


Fig.  1 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  depicts  the  magnificent  altar  of  the  basilica  above  which 
hangs  the  painting  - it  is  the  little  square  between  the  pillars  - the  legend  being 
TRONO  DELLA  SS  VERGINE  DI  POMPEI  = Throne  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin  of 
Pompeii. 

The  story  of  the  painting  is  an  odd  one.  It  was  presented  to  the  old  church  of  Pompeii 
in  1875  by  Bartolo  Longo  (1841-1926),  a trained  lawyer  and  former  satanist  (3)  - the 
two  are  not  necessarily  connected,  of  course  - who  had  been  brought  back  into  the 
Catholic  fold  by  the  efforts  of  one  Alberto  Radente,  a Dominican  friar.  Despite  his 
repentance,  Bartolo  was  still  worried  that  he  might  yet  have  to  go  to  Hell  on  account 
of  his  former  satanist  leanings,  but,  recalling  Friar  Alberto’s  teaching  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  promised  that  "One  who  propagates  my  Rosary  shall  be  saved"  (4),  he  saw 
this  as  a way  out  of  his  predicament.  Falling  to  his  knees  he  vowed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  that  if  her  promise  were  true,  he  would  do  his  utmost  - 1 nearly  said  damnedest 
- to  propagate  the  rosary.  Apparently  the  church  bell  started  ringing  at  just  that 
moment,  which  Bartolo  took  as  a positive  signal  from  heaven.  Well,  who  wouldn’t? 
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Without  delay  Bartolo  set  about  organising  a grand  mission  for  the  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Rosary,  inviting  a number  of  priests  to  participate  in  it.  By  way  of  rounding  it 
off,  he  planned  to  exhibit  a painting  of  the  Virgin  - but  where  to  get  one?  Eventually 
he  heard  of  a suitable  painting  in  a nearby  convent  and  discovered  that  the  nuns  were 
prepared  to  sell  it  to  him  at  a knock-down  price.  When  he  saw  it  he  realised  why  - 
it  was  worm-eaten,  had  a hole  in  it,  and  was  hideous  to  boot:  the  Virgin  Mary  had 
a face  like  "a  coarse,  rough  country-woman"  and  St.  Dominic  looked  "like  a street 
idiot."  Bartolo  hesitated,  but  the  Mother  Superior  came  up  with  a good  sales-pitch: 
"the  Blessed  Mother  will  use  this  painting  to  work  many  miracles."  Bartolo 
apparently  didn’t  think  to  ask  why,  if  that  was  the  case,  they  were  willing  to  part  with 
it,  but  then  he  was  in  a tight  corner:  he  needed  the  painting  for  exhibition  that  very 
evening.  So  the  deal  was  done  and  the  painting  wrapped  in  a sheet  for  transport  to 
Pompeii.  Unfortunately  the  man  who  drove  the  waggon  didn’t  know  the  subject  of 
the  painting  he  was  carrying,  and  Bartolo  didn’t  know  what  else  the  man  was 
transporting  to  Pompeii  that  day.  The  unfortunate  result  was  that  the  painting  arrived 
at  the  church  atop  a dung-cart.  It  was  November  13th,  1875. 

Restoration  work  was  begun  on  the  painting  virtually  straight  away  - "restoration" 
apparently  including  wholesale  repainting  of  some  of  the  more  hideous  bits  (5).  In 
addition  Bartolo  began  a fund-raising  campaign  to  build  a magnificent  new  church  to 
house  the  painting  and  glorify  the  rosary.  It  was  in  the  process  of  building  this 
church,  in  1876,  that  the  miracle  cures  began.  A twelve  years  old  girl  was  cured  of 
severe  epilepsy  on  seeing  the  painting  exposed  for  veneration,  and  a priest  was  cured 
of  a terminal  gangrenous  condition  by  gazing  upon  it.  Numerous  other  cures  were 
reported  as  time  went  by  and  the  reputation  of  the  painting  spread:  the  Mother 
Superior’s  sales-pitch  had  become  a reality. 

Bartolo’s  church  was  consecrated  in  May  1891.  Meantime,  in  addition  to  founding 
an  orphanage  and  helping  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  Bartolo  took  to  writing  books 
about  the  history  of  the  rosary  and  to  composing  novenas  and  prayer  manuals.  He 
died  in  1926. 

In  1934,  at  the  express  command  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  work  was  begun  to  enlarge 
Bartolo’s  church  to  basilica  proportions.  This  was  completed  in  1939. 

Oh  yes  - one  more  thing.  Bartolo ’s  good  deeds  apparently  more  than  cancelled  out 
his  dark  satanic  past,  and  he  did  escape  the  hell-fire  he  so  feared.  At  a ceremony  in 
October  1980  Pope  John  Paul  II  beatified  Bartolo  Longo  and  formally  affirmed  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  (6).  Let  us  hope  that  the  Pope  really  is  infallible,  then! 


Notes. 


(1)  My  account  of  the  church  and  its  painting  is  taken  mostly  from  Joan  Carroll 
Cruz,  Miraculous  Images  of  Our  Lady  (1993),  p.241-248.  Readers  should 
note,  though,  that  I am  not  quite  as  devout  in  my  approach  as  Mrs.  Cruz! 
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(2)  i.e.  St.  Dominic  (1170-1221),  the  founder  of  the  Dominican  Order.  According 
to  legend,  he  was  preaching  against  the  Albigensian  (Cathar)  heresy  in  the 
region  of  Toulouse  when  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him  in  a vision  and 
urged  him  to  promote  the  use  of  the  rosary  among  the  people  "as  an  antidote 
to  heresy  and  sin."  This  legend  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  "delusions" 
of  the  Dominican  Alan  de  Rupe  (also  known  as  Alan  de  la  Roche)  in  about 
1470-1475,  and  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  represent  the  true  origins 
of  the  rosary,  which  are  much  earlier  than  St.  Dominic’s  time,  and  a subject 
of  some  controversy  (see  the  article  "Rosary"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia 
for  a good  account).  Certainly  the  rosary  became  a favourite  "tool"  of  the 
Dominicans,  the  legend  apparently  being  a pious  attempt  to  link  its  original 
use  with  the  founder  of  the  Order.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  (1347-1380)  joined 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic  at  the  age  of  16.  A noted  mystic  and 
visionary,  she  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  saints  who  deserve  an  article  to 
themselves.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  she  claimed  that  Christ  had  appeared 
to  her  in  a vision  and  that,  having  removed  her  own  heart,  he  replaced  it  with 
his  own!  She  is  often  depicted  in  art  with  a rosary,  and  in  St.  Sabina’s  in 
Rome  there  is  another  painting,  by  Sassoferrato  (1685),  which  shows  the 
Virgin  presenting  St.  Dominic  and  St  Catherine  of  Siena  with  the  rosary  - see 
Clemens  Jockle,  Encyclopedia  of  Saints  (1997),  p.131. 

(3)  Mrs.  Cruz  (as  note  1)  says  "satanist",  but  Michael  Walsh,  A Dictionary  of 
Devotions  (1993),  p.200-1,  says  "he  was  attracted  to  spiritualism,  and  himself 
became  a medium."  Given  the  date  (1865  & shortly  before),  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  spiritualism  at  that  time,  I suspect  that  Mr.  Walsh’s  version  is 
probably  true,  and  that  Mrs.  Cruz’s  version  betrays  an  orthodox  Catholic  bias 
against  spiritualism,  mediumship  being  equated  with  satanic  possession  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  forbidden  as  a result.  See,  for  example,  Herbert  V. 
O’Neill,  Spiritualism  (1947),  ch.  VI  in  particular. 

(4)  This  quote  from  the  Virgin  Mary  is  as  given  on  Cruz  (as  note  1),  p.242, 
though  I am  not  clear  where  it  came  from  originally.  But  whether  from  Friar 
Alberto  himself  or  from  Alan  de  Rupe  before  him,  it  is  clearly  a corollary  to 
the  legend  of  St.  Dominic  cited  in  note  2.  For  another  satanist  rescued  by  the 
rosary,  see  St.  Louis  de  Montfort’s,  The  Secret  of  the  Rosary  (tr.  Mary 
Barbour,  1954),  p.81. 

(5)  The  most  remarkable  "restoration"  was  to  produce  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  from 
a dire  representation  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  - not  an  arbitrary  choice,  as  St.  Rose 
did  model  her  life  on  St.  Catherine’s. 

(6)  Cruz  (as  note  1),  p.245. 
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OUR  LADY  OF  POMPEII:  A SEQUEL  AND  A QUERY. 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England 

The  bronze  medal  shown  here  twice  actual  size  as  Fig.  2 shows,  on  the  obverse,  the 
Church  of  the  Rosary  in  Pompeii  (LA  CHIESA  DEL  ROSARIO  IN  POMPEI).  On 
the  reverse  we  find  the  now  familiar  theme  - the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Infant  Jesus 
standing  on  her  knee,  the  former  presenting  a rosary  to  St.  Dominic  on  the  right,  and 
the  latter  another  rosary  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  on  the  left.  The  exergual  legend 
reads:  REGINA  SS  ROS  ARII  ORA  PRO  NOBIS  = Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary, 
Pray  for  Us. 


There  are  two  puzzling  things  about  this  medal.  Firstly  the  reverse  is  not  a direct 
copy  of  the  miraculous  painting  acquired  by  Bartolo  Longo,  for  in  that  painting  the 
Virgin  passes  a rosary  to  St.  Catherine  on  the  right,  and  the  Infant  Jesus  (who  is 
sitting  on  Mary’s  knee)  to  St.  Dominic  on  the  left.  Furthermore,  in  the  painting  there 
are  no  pointed  arches  in  the  background  and  no  angels  moving  in  from  left  and  right 
to  crown  the  two  saints.  Whoever  engraved  the  reverse  of  this  medal,  then,  did  not 
copy  the  painting,  merely  reproduced  the  theme  of  it 

Such  discrepancies  perhaps  tie  in  with  the  fact  that  though  the  obverse  legend  is  in 
Italian,  the  medal  was  engraved  in  France,  for  it  is  signed  in  the  obverse  exergue, 
"L.PENIN  LYON".  Thus  the  theme  of  the  painting  could  well  have  been  engraved 
"at  a distance"  from  a verbal  description,  with  or  without  a rough  sketch,  say,  thus 
explaining  the  above  discrepancies.  But  there  is  a second  puzzle  here.  According  to 
L.  Forrer’s  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Medallists  etc  (vol.  4,  p.446),  Ludovic  Penin 
took  direction  of  his  father’s  die-sinking  business  in  Lyon  in  1860;  was  appointed 
engraver  to  Pius  IX  in  1864;  and  died  in  1868  at  the  early  age  of  38.  For  this  reason 
I have  always  tended  to  assume  that  medals  signed  "L.PENIN"  date  from  the  1860’s. 
The  medal  depicted  in  Fig.  2,  though,  by  its  nature  must  post-date  Bartolo  Longo ’s 
acquisition  of  the  painting  in  1875  and  the  erection  of  his  church,  which  started  in 
1876.  The  explanation  of  the  date-discrepancy  must  be  that  though  Ludovic  Penin 
died  in  1868,  the  firm  continued  to  produce  medals  in  his  name  after  that  date 
(indeed,  Forrer  records  one  for  1872),  but  for  how  long?  Does  any  reader  know? 
The  signature  L.PENIN  is  a fairly  regular  feature  of  religious  medals,  and  this  could 
be  a useful  date-guide  for  pieces  which  are  otherwise  difficult  to  date  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 
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circulated,  are  included.  Metallic  composition  is  given  for  all  type  coins.  Mintage 
figures  are  given  for  each  date  coin. 

Major  die  varieties  are  cataloged  with  enlarged  photos,  showing  the  variety,  and 
valuations  are  given. 

The  book  is  a junior  version  of  Krause  Publications  “Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins:  1901 -Present”,  29th  edition,  containing  2048  pages  and  available  at  US$52.95 
plus  shipping.  With  only  767  pages  in  the  9™  edition  of  “Collecting  World  Coins:  A 
Century  of  Circulating  Issues  1901 -Present”,  this  indicates  that  there  are  about  1260 
pages  in  the  29th  edition  of  “Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins:  1901 -Present”,  which 
list  non-circulating  legal  tender  coins,  mostly  in  precious  metals,  and  collector’s 
proof  and  unc.  sets  and  singles. 

The  Introductory  Section  contains  a number  of  useful  tables  including:  a standard 
international  grading  terminology  and  abbreviations;  a foreign  exchange  table;  a 
standard  international  numeral  systems  table;  a guide  to  international  numerical 
numerics  table;  an  alphabetical  listing  of  coin  denominations  and  the  countries  that 
use  each  of  them;  2 tables  of  coats  of  arms  and  the  countries  that  use  each  of  them; 
Hejira  date  conversion  chart;  a silver  bullion  chart  and  a gold  and  platinum  bullion 
chart. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  I9thy  Century,  1801- 
1900  by  Chester  L.  Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler  and  edited  by  Colin  Bruce  II 
was  issued  in  mid-October  2001  at  US$50.00  retail  by  publisher  Krause 
Publications,  Book  Dept.  PR01,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54945-5009, 
telephone  (715)  4445-2214.  Shipping  to  US  destinations  add  US$4.00,  outside 
the  US  add  US$20.95  + US$5.95  for  each  additional  book.  Credit  card 
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customers  can  order  toll  free,  by  calling  (800)  258-0929. 

The  catalog  has  1200  pages  (8-1/2  x 11  inches)  with  a soft  cover.  It  catalogs  more 
than  70,000  coin  listings  in  all  metals,  by  date  and  mint,  of  all  world  coins  issued 
from  1801-1900.  Each  issue  is  valued  in  up  to  four  grades  of  preservation.  Actual 
precious  metal  weights  for  silver,  gold  and  platinum  coins  are  given. 

The  coins  of  all  issuing  authorities  are  covered.  The  listings  are  illustrated  by  more 
than  25,000  actual-size  coin  photographs. 

Circulation  strikes,  commemoratives,  patterns,  trial  strikes,  essai  coinage,  coin-like 
medallic  issues  and  important  tokens  are  cataloged.  Overdate  varieties,  patterns  from 
various  German  States  and  an  extensive  listing  of  United  States  patterns  are  also 
cataloged. 

For  each  country  or  coin-issuing  authority,  there  is  an  index  map  locating  it  and  a few 
paragraphs  on  its  history,  geography,  resources  and  population. 

A lengthy  introductory  section  includes:  a Standard  International  Numeral  Systems 
table;  a Gold  & Platinum  Bullion  Chart;  a Silver  Bullion  Chart;  a Denomination 
Index,  listing  each  country  using  each  denomination  listed;  a Country  Index;  6 pages 
of  Legend  Abbreviations,  their  translations  in  English  and  the  country  or  German 
State  that  used  each;  and  an  8 page  Illustrated  Guide  to  Eastern  Mint  Names.  There 
are  also  4 pages  of  photos  of  coats  of  arms  and  symbols  used  by  various  countries  and 
states  on  their  coins  and  4 pages  for  the  German  States,  each  of  which  can  be  used  as 
an  instant  identifier  as  to  the  country  or  state  issuing  the  coin.  A Hejira  Date 
Conversion  Chart  concludes  the  introductory  section. 

The  above  two  books  were  reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 

******************************************************************** 

HISTORY  IN  YOUR  HANDS 

Joel  Anderson,  Merced,  California,  NI  # 433 

Coins  are  little  pieces  of  history.  They  proclaim  the  triumphs  and  collapses  of  past 
nations  and  civilizations,  yet,  as  historical  objects  come  and  go,  they  are  relatively 
inexpensive.  Coins  of  Ancient  Rome  can  be  had  for  less  than  $10  (cheap,  considering 
what  a dinner  out  costs,  and  coins  last  a long  longer  too!). 

Circulating  coins  reflect  the  character  of  the  nations  that  issued  them.  For  example, 
the  grandeur  of  classical  Greek  coins.  Or  the  dreary  coins  of  Nazi  Germany  or  the 
USSR,  which  show  little  more  than  a denomination  on  one  side  and  national  symbol 
on  the  other.  Or  the  multi-lingual  coins  of  Yugoslavia  and  Palestine,  countries  now 
torn  apart  due  to  civil  wars. 

Coins  witness  the  birth  and  death  of  nations.  Now  is  a fascinating  time  to  collect 
coins  and  paper  money  due  to  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia, 
creating  numerous  new  nations,  and  the  potential  unification  of  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  creation  of  a common  currency. 

(Reprinted  from  Joel  Anderson  web  site  http:llwww.joelscoins.com/articles.htm) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


John  R.  Vaughn,  2808  Kimberlea  Drive,  Muskogee,  OK  74403:  I would  like  to 
correspond  with  anyone  who  collects  Half  Dollars  of  Colombia.  Also,  I need  books 
by  Jorge  Emilio  Restrepo,  titled  Monedas  De  Colombia. 

John  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  WANTED  French  Indo 
China  seated  statue  of  liberty  with  full  Bob  Hope  nose,  1 890  Piastre  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Birthyear  coin. 

David  E.  Seelye,  P.  O.  Box  356,  North  Chili,  NY  14514  e-mail: 
coinman@rochester.rr.com  GERMAN  METAL  NOTGELD.  Best  Fixed  Price  list 
in  the  country.  FREE.  List  #6  2000+  listings. 

Carlos  Jara,  Casilla  125,  Correro  9,  Santiago,  Chile,  e-mail:  cleiara@vahoo.com 

Currently  researching  the  Valdivia  1822  obsidional  issues,  to  be  published  this  year. 
Any  information  concerning  this  issue  will  be  appreciated.  At  this  stage.  I’m  mostly 
looking  for  pictures  of  pieces. 

John  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  32C,  Wichita.  KS  67216:  WANTED  information 
why  different  disc  on  Phrygian  cap  on  French  Indo  China  coins  plain  circles  - petal  - 
vertical  - horizontal  lines  etc. 

Charles  A.  Robbins,  119  Pecan  Ave„  DeKalb,  MS  39328:  Free  Price  List  of 
General  World  Coins.  I am  selling  a 30-40  year  accumulation. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail;  pieceof8@att.net 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Spain  auction  catalogs  of  Spanish  Numismatic  Firms;  also 
catalogs  of  Richard  Long.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 


CHINESE  COIN  CHARMS 


Facsimile  of  ancient  cash,  coined  A.D.  25,  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Han  Dynasty,  and  worn  on  the  abdomen  to  prevent  colic. 

Ancient  coins  are  in  frequent  use  as  charms,  suspended  by  a red  string,  and  worn 
about  the  body,  or  hung  up  on  the  outside  of  a bed-curtain.  They  are  sometimes  tied 
on  the  wrists  of  children  soon  after  birth,  and  worn  for  several  months.  Under  the 
bed  used  by  a newly-married  couple  several  sets  of  five  coins  of  five  different 
emperors  are  often  placed. 

Taken  from  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  by  Rev. 
Justus  Doolittle,  (2  vols.  1866).  Vol.  II,  p.308. 
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